BIRTH     OF     A     PARTY

asking: ' What does it all mean? What does the Labour
Party want? What will it do?'" To the world, the
Labour successes appeared to be the sudden triumph
of a new and untried principle, a view which, as was
natural, the Labour victors themselves did nothing to
discourage, and which has, somewhat less justifiably,
been endorsed by most subsequent writers on the subject.
Yet the later fortunes of the new Party can never be
fully understood unless it is realised to how great an
extent they owed their present success to the complaisance
of the Liberals. The electoral pacts, which we have seen
MacDonald advocating in the Echo as far back as 1901,
were widely enforced. Of the twenty-nine Labour
Members, only five had been elected against Liberal
opposition. In the negotiations which led up to this
fortunate result, it was Liberalism, ever apt to be
apprehensively deferential to political forces on its Left,
which made most of the concessions. Some while before
the Election, it had been reported to Herbert Gladstone
at Liberal headquarters that MacDonald was " immensely
pleased" with the Liberal-Labour pact in his own
constituency of Leicester, and that he was helping to
promote similar arrangements elsewhere. Arthur
Henderson, described as " in no way to be classed as anti-
Liberal," received the support of Liberal headquarters
at Barnard Castle. Safe Liberal seats were cleared for
Labour candidates, whom the Liberal Whips agreed in
regarding as respectable, and potentially valuable, allies,
rather than as the representatives of a new and challeng-
ing ideal. A good deal of the political strategy of the
next eight years, during which the Labour leaders were
charged at intervals by their more eager followers with
treacherous subservience to Liberalism, can only be
understood if it is remembered that -most Labour
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